The   Romantic
Cuthbert, thought Lisa, glowing with her love, of
course he would never talk about children to me.
While Stanislas was alive a child had represented
to Lisa a child, her child, something to make up for
Stanislas, an alternative to what he might have been,
a joy. . . .
Now a child represented what she had not given
to Cuthbert.
How can I give him a child?
A child had become to her some outside object, a
present, a Musgrave. . . .
Now, after her day at Fontainebleau, everything
became simple. Serge was in love with her. Enough
in love for a transient interlude, not enough in love
for it to matter. Lisa was endowing Serge with just
the quantity and quality of love that she wanted.
Like so many women, she believed that a small
demand on passion justified an unlimited demand
on love. She regarded passion as a form of demand
which was itself in payment. To the physically
passionless the body possesses some mystic quality,
which, in their ignorance, they believe they can dis~
pense. As their body has never been a part of their
own love they regard it as some accidental possession
which others desire, which you can give as a present,
some psychological equivalent of a diamond tiara or
a gothic tapestry. They do not realise that a body